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disregard it utterly. What they -want is a man at the head of
their clan, which is just what the palace or court party does
not want.

Indeed, before the English stopped free fighting over debate-
able  vacancies,  and insisted on   the establishment  of some
peaceable and fairly consistent practice of succession, even the
eldest son, or whoever might be indisputably nearest of kin,
was  liable  to   disqualification on the   ground  of incapacity.
There have been recent cases in which the clan simply chose
the fittest kinsman of full age, though of course such an elec-
tion raised issues to be tried by hard blows ; but the political
faction   interested  in  a   Chief's weakness  or  imbecility has
usually, been a minority, and the idea of divine right has not
reached that phase when it is concentrated upon an individual.
Divine right in Eajputana exists only in  the primitive sense
of right by descent from a divinised ancestor, and this divinity
does not yet "hedge a king only, but includes whole families
within its aureole.    Under English arbitration this scrambling
custom of succession is being steadily though very cautiously
moulded, by the natural bias of pacific influences toward con-
sistency,   into   some less easily variable law of inheritance.
Here, as elsewhere in India, the English found native institu-
tions at the stage in which they are forms to which the facts
usually,  but not  at   all  necessarily,   correspond; the  people
obeying facts while they make immense show of respect for
forms, and being only moderately distressed by glaring incon-
sistencies  between  the  two.    The  English   cannot,   if they
would, help compressing facts into  correspondence with the
forms they have recognized, being compelled to do so partly
by the modern spirit which abhors inaccuracy, partly by our
unlucky habit of purging by positive statutes the loose cus-
toms of the general weal, and partly because, according to our
notions, there is no political continuity or regularity until forms
and facts of this kind do correspond.    For Rajpnt&na, as ^or
all other Native States, the imperial policy is to abstain from
directing successions, and to let the natural guardians of the
State settle doubtful cases.    But when doubt warms into dis-
pute, every one locks to the paramount power for a decision;